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future course in life, pursued his reading, until the source even
of such charity as he had enjoyed, became dry. Godwin Swift
had apparently allowed his ambition to carry him too far: he
indulged in speculation; his fortune dwindled, and with it his
faculties; he sank into insanity, and died in 1688. Some help
still continued to reach Swift from his cousin Willoughby, the
son of Godwin, who had sought fortune abroad : but dependence
had taught him thrift, and from this time Swift determined to
depend upon no one, and to use those faculties, whose extent,
nature and proper application were problems yet unsolved, to
gain for himself some means of livelihood.
The troublesome events that followed the Revolution in
Ireland made it needful for Swift to seek his fortune beyond
her shores, and his own inclination doubtless prompted him in
the same direction. His mother was now settled in Leicester,
and to her, from whom he had been so long parted, and who
continued to be the object of his tenderest love, the young
graduate, brooding over real or imagined wrongs, dominated by
passions, and stirred by a genius over which he had yet gained
no mastery, now came at the age of one and twenty. He says
himself of this period of his life, that * a person of great honour
in Ireland (who was pleased to stoop so low as to look into my
mind) used to tell me that my mind was like a conjured spirit,
that would do mischief if I did not give it employment.' It is
curious to see the half sarcasm in Swift's reference, even at this
period, to ' persons of great honour': but whoever his Mentor-
was, he gave a judgment which Swift's life proved only too true.
Leicester had no attraction for him, beyond the company of
his mother; and even had it not been so, a livelihood must be
sought elsewhere. Sir William Temple's wife was a kinswoman
of Mistress Abigail Swift: to him, therefore, application for
employment was made, and made with success, and before
the close of 1689 Swift became an inmate of Temple's house
at Sheen. The dramatic contrast between the master and de-
pendant has afforded subject for many pictures of impressive
force. Temple, the astute diplomatist, the wary politician,
tempering his statesmanship by something of the doctrinaire
and something of the cynic; spending his honourable retire-